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WORD ABOUT THIS 
EXHIBITION ISSUE 
OF "THE WAR CRY" 



T 



HIS week we Introduce ourselves to those who may not be too conversant with what The Salva- 
tion Army stands for and what it is trying to do. 

You may be one of the many thousands of visitors to the Canadian National Exhibition in 
Toronto who will be handed a copy of this Issue of "The War Cry" at the Salvation Army's exhibit. 

For the uninformed, we would mention that The Salvation Army is one hundred years old 
this year. And so this issue of "The War Cry" has been given a Centenary characteristic. 

If we talk about ourselves, it is very humbly to register gratitude for the way In which God 
has prospered our Movement, which still seeks to fulfil the original purpose for which It was 
brought into being. Somebody has said that the Army has added a footnote to the Golden Rule 
and H reads: "Do something about it." Hence one of the Army's watchwords is: "Heart to God 
— hand to man". 

Sir Winston Churchill once said that the three most famous Generals he had known were 
Baden-Powell, Botha and Booth. They won no great battles over the foreign foe, but the work 
of each is known the world over — William Booth for the founding of The Salvation Army. "In 
this uncertain world we cannot be sure of much," Sir Winston continued, "but it seems probable 
that 100-200 years hence, or it may be more, these three movements, which we have seen set 
up in our lifetime, will still proclaim the fame of their founders, not in silent testimony of stone 
or bronze, but as institutions, guiding and shaping the lives and thoughts of men." 

How did this Army without swords come into existence? Is the claim justified that "where 
there's need, there's The Salvation Army"? To what extent is this Army, now one hundred years 
old, worthy of the prophecy of Britain's one-time Prime Minister? 

• 
"Kate, I have found my destiny!" announced the tall, dark, thirty-six-year-old preacher late 

one night as he entered his Hammersmith (London) home after travelling from Whitechapel. He 

had been conducting a meeting in a tent. 

William Booth, born in Nottingham on April 10, 1829, had been married to Catherine 
Mumford, of Ashbourne, Derbyshire, for ten years. He was a minister of the Methodist New 
Connexion Church, but had left its ranks In favour of leading revival campaigns wherever he 
was invited. 

One late June evening in 1865 William Booth was walking along Whitechapel Road, in 
London's East End, watching the crowds of people, who seemed like sheep without a shepherd. 
Outside the "Blind Beggar" public house a group of missloners were holding an open-air meet- 
ing. Booth stopped and listened. He was invited to "have a word". He, who as a boy had 
worked in a pawnbroker's shop, knew how to talk to people, many of whom eked out an exis- 
tence more precarious than that of a cab-horse. 

"This is the leader we want at the tentl" exclaimed the missloners. The evangelist for the 
"indoor" gatherings which followed the nightly open-air meetings had fallen sick. Would Wil- 
liam Booth take charge? The tent had been erected a few minutes' walk away on a disused 
Quaker burial ground between Fulbourne Street and Vallance Road. 

* 

A few days later a deputation visited Hammersmith. Yes, the Rev. William Booth would 
help them from the next Sunday. Thus, on July 2, 1865, William Booth led the first of a series of 
meetings out of which came The Christian Mission, later renamed The Salvation Army. 

From being an invited speaker he took command and converts were made even from the 
first meeting. He became convinced that this was his life's work. 

When William Booth died on August 20, 1912, he left behind him an Army with nearly 
16,000 officers working in SB countries and colonies and using 34 different languages. Today 
the Army's 25,000 officers preach the gospel in 147 languages in 71 countries and colonies. 

Little could the Army's first General have pictured this success when, as a boy of fourteen, 
he knelt in prayer in the downstairs room of the Wesley Chapel, Broad Street, Nottingham, and 
promised that God should have all there was of William Booth! 

And so we offer this Exhibition issue of "The War Cry" to our regular readers and to our 
new ones in the hope that the telling of something of what God has wrought through this cen- 
tury old Movement will instruct and inspire. 
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From the Army's Territorial Head- 
quarters in Albert Street, Toronto, 
comes-— 

A MESSAGE FROM 
CANADA'S LEADER 

T*HE year 1965 marks the Genten- 
A ary and recalls the beginning 
of this world-wide Army which now 
operates in some seventy countries. 
It is to be noted that our work in 
the Dominion of Canada is strong 
and progressive, and, as will be ex- 
pected, there are comprehensive 
plans at hand by which we will 
greatly extend our area of activities 
during the coming days. 

To meet the challenge of the times, 
in both evangelical and social wel- 
fare endeavour, is our constant con- 
cern. We seek, therefore, to be elas- 
tic in our thinking and adaptable in 
our methods in the spirit of com- 
passionate outreach to the needy, 
distressed and lonely. 

It has been said "Happiness is a 
great love and much serving". Sal- 
vationists are indeed a happy people, 
because love is still the main spring 
of our service for the people. 

EDGAR GRINSTED, 
Commissioner 
Territorial Commander 

THE WAR CRY, CANADA 

Published weekly by The Salvation Army 
Printing House, 471 JarvlB Street, 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 

International Headquarters: 

101 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.G. 4. 

William Booth, Pounder 

Frederick Coutts, General 
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Authorized as second class mail by the 
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QUOTES 



. . . FROM TRIBUTES 
PAID TO THE SAL- 
VATION ARMY BY 
LEADERS OF POLITI- 
CAL PARTIES IN 
CANADA'S FEDERAL 
PARLIAMENT 



RIGHT HON. LESTER B, 

PEARSON 

(Prime Minister of Canada): 

I join in paying tribute to 
the organization we affectionately 
know as "The Army," whose un- 
selfish and untiring service and 
dedication to God and to man have 
left the whole world a better place. 



RIGHT HON. JOHN G. 

D1EFENBAKER 

(Leader of the Opposition): 

# A tremendous contribution 
has been made to mankind by the 
activities of this unselfish band in 
all parts of the world, in war and 
in peace, in spreading God's mes- 
sage to the poor and the afflicted. 

Today as one looks back over 
the history of mankind, William 
Booth stands out as one of the 
great spiritual leaders of all times. 



MR. T. C. DOUGLAS: 

• As the Salvation Army starts 
its second century of service to 
mankind may it continue to enjoy 
success in its very fine, humani- 
tarian endeavours. 



MR. R. N. THOMPSON: 

# It has been my privilege to 
have worked closely with The Sal- 
vation Army in different countries 
of the world and certainly their 
work can be considered not only 
a work of faithful service but of 
service rich in faith to God and 



MR. REAL CAOUETTE: 

# We are oil aware of the tre- 
mendous accomplishments of The 
Salvation Army in many fields and 
throughout this tountry of ours. It 
stands as an example of hard 
work and selflessness. I want to 
congratulate nil members of The 
Solvation Army for the wonderful 
job they are doing, both from a 
social and Christian standpoint, 
thereby enabling men of good will 
to get along together and under- 
stand each other as much as 
possible. 




fill II 
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GENERAL FREDERICK COLTTS LOOKS 
AT THE SALVATION ARMY'S FUTURE 



THE ARMY MUST BE "GAY" YET 
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General Frederick Coutts is here seen with the Queen on the occasion when Her 

Ma[esty addressed the Inaugural meeting of The Army's Centenary Celebrations in the 

Royal Albert Hall, London, England, recently. 



*«TF The Salvation Army is any- 
V thing," wrote Punch when the 
"Joy Strings"* were first beginning 
to find their way to the top of the 
charts, "it is a gay, aggressive, 
revolutionary movement, not a pa- 
thetic body of survivors," This was 
one of the most discerning observa- 
tions appearing in the welter of 
press comment at that time, and 
supplies a clue both to our mission 
and our methods. Our aim is con- 
stant Christian offensive without 
being offensive. So "gay" and "ag- 
gressive" are both justified adjec- 
tives. 

The mission of The Salvation 
Army is very simple and can be 
simply stated. It is to take the Chris- 
tian Gospel to the people wherever 
the people are. This can be under- 
stood quite literally for we ourselves 
act upon it literally. Wherever peo- 
ple are to be found, there we go 
with the only message that can 
change character, transform the 



"The "Joy Strings" are a Salva- 
tion Army rhythm group, some 
of whose original numbers have 
found their way into the "hit 
parade" in England and other 
nations. 
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home, redeem society and save the 
world. 

Consequently, those who raise 
their eyebrows ever so slightly 
when a group of young Salvationists 
make an early morning appearance 
at "The Blue Angel" night club in 
the heart of London, or hold street 
meetings in Soho late on Saturday 
evenings, cannot have understood 
our unqualified acceptance of the 
Saviour's command to preach the 
Gospel to every creature, nor can 
they be aware of the example set 
by our Salvationist fathers in the 
faith. 

TWELFTH 

To the formative years of the 
Army belongs the story of Bram- 
well Booth, when still Chief of the 
Staff to his formidable father, the 
Founder, appearing in a Plymouth 
music hair as the twelfth turn. He 
was played on stage by the orches- 
tra with "For he's a jolly good 
fellow" and the house responded 
en masse when, at his appearing, a 
piping voice called from the gods; 
"Now fire a volley!" 

"I spoke that night," wrote the 
second General, "of every man's 



need of true friendship — above all 
his need of the friendship of God. 
As I left the stage . . . the audience 
rose and gave me quite an ovation." 

If to go with the Gospel to the 
people is the mission of the Army, 
it therefore follows that we deem 
it not only allowable, but essential, 
to use every method congruous with 
the spirit of the Gospel to make it 
known. With the spirit of the Gos- 
pel, be it noted — for this can be 
somewhat at variance with the cur- 
rent conventional practice of the 
Gospel. 

For centuries it has been thought 
that public worship is properly held 
in buildings of recognizable design 
at stated hours on the first day of 
the week. This is agreed — so long 
as it is not then supposed that this 
provides the only pattern to be 
followed in preaching Christ and 
Him crucified. Of course, men of 
vision have said this before — George 
Fox on the fells and John Wesley 
in the fields. It would be somewhat 
ironic if the Lord who was expelled 
from buildings erected for divine 
worship in His day should now be 
strictly limited to buildings and 
occasions so accredited. 

CARING 

If The Salvation Army does not 
confine itself to set days and ways 
of proclaiming the Gospel, that is 
not because it decries their value. 
Would that all the Lord's people — 
and what a revolution this would 
make — attended the church of their 
choice at least once every Sunday. 
But as they do not, and as to that 
number of absentees must be added 
the multitudes without any religious 
affiliation at all, then someone who 
cares must go to the people with 
the Gospel, 

Partly from necessity, but more 
from choice, this was why William 
Booth found himself preaching in a 
tent which had been erected in the 
Whitechapel burial ground belong- 
ing to the Society of Friends, for the 
benefit of "the poorer classes not in 
the habit of attending any place of 
worship." The same "employment 
of extraordinary means to make 
known . . . the love of God" (Wil- 
liam Booth's own words) led him 
from the tent to hire Professor Or- 
son's dancing academy in New Road, 
then to the Effingham theatre, then 
to a wool store in Satchell Street — 
and so on. 

These places were no more 
"consecrated" than the lecture hall 
of Tyrarmus hired by Paul for the 
space of two years in Ephesus, but 
where the converting Spirit of God 
is manifestly present any hier- 
archical blessing is unnecessary. 
This is not to fall into the trap of 
saying that the end justifies the 
means, but the means are sanctified 



by God to whatever end may please 
Him. 

Secondly, in pursuance of this 
mission of going where the people 
are with what the people need — 
which is not of necessity the same 
as what they want — the Army, in 
common with evangelists of every 
school, has sought to share the peo- 
ple's thoughts. "Get into their 
skins," was what William Booth said 
to Frederick St. George de Latour 
Tucker when he sent the one-time 
Cheltenham public schoolboy to 
evangelize India. To look at life 
through the eyes of those whom we 
desire to bring to Christ is a skill 
coveted by the soul-winner. 

Here again is an approach for 
which warrant can be found in the 
New Testament. And seeing that the 
Apostle Paul has been quoted once, 
let him be quoted again, for there 
are few better authorities. 

In a recent broadcast the Regius 
Professor of Divinity at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford referred to the 
Apostle's "declared policy" to be- 
come "all things to all men", and 
to adopt the language and presup- 
positions of those whom he sought 
to convert to Christianity, and to 
work in and through categories of 
religious thought already current. 
He was also a master of the art of 
conducting a subtle, submerged 
polemic by using the terminology 
and ideas of his opponents in a 
different sense from that of their 
original writing. 

This "almost chameleon-like effort 
to identify himself with the position 
of his audience" Cto continue the 
quotation) is a pattern which every 
would-be evangelist, consciously or 
unconsciously, tries to adopt. He 
moves over to sit where his hearers 
sit. He wants to see through their 
glasses. He begins where they are 
so that he may lead them to where 
he is. 

SIMPLICITY 

To this end, reported the Non- 
conformist in 1867: 

"Mr. Booth employs very simple 
language in his comments . . , 
frequently repeating the same sen- 
tence several times over as if he 
was afraid that his hearers would 
forget . , . Not a word is uttered 
by him that could be miscon- 
strued; not a doctrine propounded 
that is beyond the comprehension 
of those to whom it is addressed," 
This ability to speak the language 
of the people was given by T. R. 
Davidson in The Contemporary 
Review in 1882 as one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the success of The 
Salvation Army. 

The success of this continuing 
mission demands that people are 
valued for their own sakes. Like 
(Continued on page 15) 
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WILLIAM BOOTH... 



THERE are signs, at last, that the 
long-continued neglect of Wil- 
liam Booth by historians is 
being redressed. Professor Kltson 
Clarke, of Cambridge, England, and 
Professor K. S. Ing&s, of Australia, 
In recently published works are a- 
mong those who hare joined the 
earlier G, M. Trevelyau in giving 
the Salvation Army's Founder his 



due place in the rich panorama of 
religious, social, and economic de- 
velopment known as the Victorian 
era. 

Salvationists have, in the main, 
been indifferent to the lack of pro- 
portion shown by historians to- 
wards William Booth. Though the 
many varied personalities of the 
nineteenth century have been writ- 



ten about again and again, some of 
them in character and historical sig- 
nificance greatly inferior to Booth, 
it has not seemed to matter because 
the Grand Old Man of The Salva- 
tion Army was in any case out of 
this world, a giant apart, the shin- 
ing man of God, the "dear old 
General", the prophet, out of whose 
top hat and, in part, the bonnet of 
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Could William Booth only have suc- 
ceeded in a Victorian setting? His 
warm, practical evangelical religion, 
and his fixed major principles but flui- 
dity of tactics, could be as potent for 
the twentieth century as for the nine- 
teenth. If anything is sure about 
William Booth it is that he would not 
expect The Salvation Army of today 
to be Victorian. 



Close to Notting- 
ham's gleaming, 
chromium - plated 
main street shop 
fronts there Is still 
the sinister dark al- 
ley that led to the 
side door of the 
pawnshop where 
William Booth was 
an apprentice. 



his wife Catherine the Army e- 
merged like a rabbit produced by 
a magician. 

To those who heard him, knew 
him, he was larger than life, near- 
deified. His gruff yet hypnotic voice, 
pleading as sinners made their way 
in tears to the Penitent-form; his 
long arms, stretched out, as if to 
symbolize the power of God to 
reach the lost; bis dark eyes that 
could flash in anger, but which were 
normally lit by compassion; the 



white hair and long beard that gave 
him his patriarchal air — all this 
called forth love that disarmed an- 
alysis, let alone criticism. If the 
technological advances, the hurly- 
burly of Victorian life, the religious 
controversies, the hubbub of political 
intrigues, the incessant jingoistic 
wars seemed not to touch him it was 
because, like Moses, he was up on 
the mount, in secret session with 
God. 

Yet William Booth did not exist 
in a vacuum. Though absorbed by 
his passion for souls he made his 
contribution to his times and was 
himself affected by them. He was 
not always praying or preaching but 
often involved, in Tagore's words; 
"... Where Thou keepest company 
with the companionless among the 
poorest, the lowliest and the lost." 

Unscathed 

Though Victoriana has been 
searched by historians, and more 
skeletons discovered in cupboards 
than could be contained in a large 
cemetery, William Booth passes the 
test unscathed. There are no moral 
scandals, no secret financial arrange- 
ments, no unknown and harmful 
secondary interests. What Booth 
tried to be, by God's help, he was. 
When he vowed as a youth, "God 
shall have all there is of William 
Booth", he kept that vow. 

But consider a few of the pres- 
sures that molded him. It is a myth 
that he was middle-class and pros- 
perously reared. He may have 
known hunger; he was certainly 
under-privileged. His father was an 
illiterate builder who went bank- 
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BELOW; Brigadier Cyril Barnes, Salvation Army history expert, explains 
a point of interest outside of 222 Whilechapel Road, East London, a 
one-lime beer shop, which in July, 1867, became the Christian 
Mission's first headquarters. It was the forerunner of the Queen 
Victoria Street International Headquarters building, burned dowti 
during the war and replaced recently. 



A stone's-throw from the "Blind Beggar" public house [pictured here as It is today), in Whltechapel Road, where 
William Booth first raised his voice to proclaim the Gospel in London's East End a hundred years ago, can be 
seen the bust of the Founder, here superimposed on the photograph, erected on Mile End Waste by the local author- 
ities In 1927. The "Blind Beggar" wot rebuilt In the nineties, but the buildings on the corner, though modernized at 
ground-floor level, have remained practically unchanged In the exterior of the upper storeys. 
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AND HIS TIMES 



rupt, building houses on credit at 
about $150 a time, putting in the 
tenants even before the houses were 
completed. Nottingham was ravaged 
by industrial unrest and poor trade. 
When Samuel Booth's stocklnger 
tenants could not work inevitably 
they bilked, and the morose and 
elderly man, whose relationship with 
his only surviving son was not very 
close, was ruined. 



Pawnshop 



He had to take his son from school 
and put him into a pawnshop, a 
trade the boy loathed. There he 
learned more about poverty: the 
pale-faced children, the sad women, 
the gin-drinking men, the terribly 
high incidence of cholera and tuber- 
culosis—an expectation of life a- 
mong factory girls of twenty-nine 
years. All this, remember, in his 
adolescence, his formative years. 
There is no doubt that the genesis 
of The Salvation Army was in Mr. 
Francis Eames's pawnbroking estab- 
lishment in Nottingham Goosegate. 

Booth had a genius for communi- 
cation. He could "get the message 
over" to people unused to hearing 
such messages, ignorant and often 
illiterate. It was a task that would 
make a preacher or a public rela- 
tions expert of today blanch; Booth 
could do it superlatively. He made 
such ability a hallmark of Salva- 
tionism. He probably learned it in 
a pawnshop. 

Obviously he and the unborn Sal- 
vation Army were conditioned by 
the Industrial Revolution. This cre- 
ated the proletariat, the masses of 
factory-workers recently divorced 
from the land, who In a population 
explosion were teeming, unhappy 
and unhealthy in the growing cities. 
It was a time of industrial unrest, 
when the new machines were mak- 
ing Britain the workshop of the 
world, when children were factory 
slaves, when workhouses were full 
to overflowing and Nottingham's 
cemetery could no longer contain 
the numbers of paupers waiting for 
their early graves. 

Reform 

It made man demand reform and 
threaten violence. The infant Booth 
may have seen the burning of Not- 
tingham Castle, as a protest against 
Parliament's initial rejection of the 
great Eeform Bill of 1832. It brought 
the Chartists into being, that im- 
mediate ancestor of trade unionism 
and labour movements with which 
we are familiar today. Some bio- 
graphers have said that Booth signed 
the Charter — a quite respectable 
document by today's opinion — but 
in its own time radical agitation, 
for support of which some went to 
prison. For the Nottingham youth to 
sign it was a significant pointer to 
his teen-age sympathies. 

The Victorians were an argumen- 
tative lot and though the Founder 
stood apart from most of the con- 
troversies he could not be unaffected 
by them. There was, for example, 
Mr. Newman's conscience, making 
a nuisance of itself up at Oxford, 
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threatening to split tee Church of 
England asunder but in the end 
making it purify itself to save itself. 
Booth was christened at a Puseyite 
(High) Church in Nottingham and 
for a while worshipped there. This 
may have had something to do with 
his aversion to liturgical complexity 
and preference for the IMormality 
in worship which he later made fc 
hallmark of Salvationlsm. 

He could not be ignorant of what 
the great Dr. Arnold of Rugby 
School had been doing to the Bible, 
audaciously reinterpreting it for a 
new age, and becoming in the pro- 
cess a father of English modernism 
—so that Cardinal Newman asked 
ironically on Arnold's death, "What? 
Was he a Christian?" Booth admired 
Carlyle, was influenced by him as 
were most intelligent Victorians, 
Yet he saw the great pundit lose the 
simple faith of the Scottish kirk and 
his pious mother, so that, in the end, 
U Carlyle had a god not even Carlyle 
knew what sort of god. 

Floodtide 

It was the time of the first flood- 
tide of unbelief: George Eliot, Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward, Matthew Arnold 
and many others whose war of 
nerves with the Victorian Christian 
conscience made preachers thunder 
in their pulpits and readers of "The 
Times" reach for their pens. But 
William Booth had iron nerves and 
wasted no ink in the frenzied theo- 
logical speculations current in his 
day. When Darwin's "Origin of Spe- 
cies" postulated the theory that man 
might have had an anthropoid an- 
cestor, Booth continued reading his 
Bible in the exercise of the simple 
certainties of faith and prayer that 
ruled his life. Bishop Samuel Wil- 
berforce, less wise, intervened in 
the British Association meeting at 




The S»oekw*H Cen- 
g relational Church 
in $o«th London, fno- 
lottd, as It h today. 
It was here that Wtl- 
tfam Booth, Founder 
of Th* Salvation 
Army, and Catherine 
Multifont were mar- 
ried on Juno loth, 
1 9$$. During th* 
next two yean they 
together conducted 
revival meetings fn 
many plot**, roiulh 
proving b * y o n d 
doubt thaf tHoy wore 
In their rigM sphere. 



This tundial standi on Hi* spot whore a ton) 
had boon erected on a former Quaker burial 
ground, and in which William Booth preached 
on July 2nd, 1 865. Becoming aware of the 
vice and poverty, he exclaimed: "I have 
found my detHnyl" The location li now a 
children 1 * playground. 




Oxford, to ask the formidable Pro- 
fessor T. H. Huxley whether his 
anthropoid descent was on the ma- 
ternal or paternal side. His witty 
remark misfired. Huxley Was a 
good man at that kind of debate 
and he demolished the Bishop. It 
could only serve to confirm Booth 
in what became his life -long habit 
of standing apart from such time- 
wasting diversions. 

Years later, when Huxley turned 
his big guns on Booth, accusing him 
in the press of financial maladmin- 
istration the Founder made no witty 
rejoinders but did ask for an inde- 
pendent expert inquiry, which was 
set up with Parliamentary backing. 
The facts brought out by the inquiry 
spoke for themselves. This time it 
was the professor's turn to be de- 
molished. 

Factors 

By far the most important factors 
in William Booth's life were Cather- 
ine Booth and Methodism, and it is 
quite absurd to imagine him found- 
ing The Salvation Army if either 
had been absent Yet apart from 
these crucial influences he reacted 
to his times. Napoleon once re- 
marked that a good General needed 
luck, le bonheure, as well as high 
ability and he looked for men of 
this sort for high command. But he 
did not mean luck in the betting 
sense, but rather keen intuition, 
acute flexibility, a mind ready to 
seize the instant opportunity and 
willingness to take great risks yet 
with a high average of success* 

In this sense William Booth was 
a "lucky" General. He made the 
dramatic changes, the constant state 
of flux, which was part of Victor- 
ianism, all serve his purposes. The 
emotionalism, for example, the tre- 



mendous wave of romanticism of 
the time became vital weapons in 
his war. Yet he was not a greatly 
emotional man and needed persuad- 
ing to accept the romantic devices 
which became, by the blessing of 
God, major factors in The Salvation 
Army to this day. He was not keen 
on brass bands, and reluctant to dis- 
pense with direct evangelism. Yet 
he made himself listen to the band 
and he mixed his evangelism with 
social service. Both these ventures, 
into which he allowed himself to be 
persuaded, played a major role in 
the world-wide victories of his 
Army. It is doubtful if the Army 
could have survived without them. 
Does this mean that Booth could 
only have succeeded in a Victorian 
setting? The warm practical evan- 
gelical religion, his fixed major prin- 
ciples but fluidity in tactics, could 
be as potent for the twentieth cen- 
tury as for the nineteenth. IS any- 
thing Is sure about William Booth, 
1829-19lfc, It is that he would not 
expect The Salvation Army of today 
to be Victorian,— B/W. 
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YOU ARE ALWAYS 

WELCOME 

There are five hundred or ao 
Salvation Army halls throuijhout 
Canada, if you have no place of 
worship that you really call your 
own, be assured that a hearty wel- 
come will be waiting for you 
among the Salvationists. 

Normally the meetings are held 
on Sun day • at 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., 
and there are also epeclal time* 
at which the children receive ro- 
ll Ilgioua Instruction* \\ 
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One of the multitude of delectable woodland mountain sights British Columbia has to offer, 




CANADA is no longer a colony, 
and present-day Canadians are 
proud of Canada's nationhood. But 
colonization had its boons; and from 
the Atlantic-swept shores of Prince 
Edward Island (where the Colony 
became a Confederation) to the rug- 
ged reaches of the Pacific north- 
west, Canadians would agree that 
the advent of The Salvation Army 
was a valuable boon indeed. 

The two English colonists who 
wove the leading threads of Salva- 
tionism into the fabric of Canadian 
life were young men hardly out of 
their teens. The surprise meeting of 
Jack Addie and Joe Ludgate in a 
mid-week prayer meeting in London 
Ont., was such a confluence of pas- 
sion that within 15 years a 4,500- 
mile long conquesting banner of yel- 
low, red and blue had been draped 
across a land so vast that it occupied 
3% million square miles, even 
though its population at the time 
was not as great as that of the city 
of London, England. 

Not that this was the first mani- 
festation of Salvation Army activity 
in Canada, The Addie-Ludgate meet- 
ing occurred in May, 1882, eighty- 
three years ago, and from it sprang 
the permanent work of the Army. 

Response 

Two years before, however, re- 
turning from New York to England, 
Commissioner George Scott Railton 
had debarked at Halifax, N.S., and 
held an open-air meeting. He was 
intense and the crowd was respon- 
sive. In fact, the open-air meeting 
went on so long that Railton missed 
his boat In his enforced ten-day 
stay he held drawing-room and 
open-air meetings, and, while no 
established work followed, the rec- 
ord would not be accurate or com- 
plete without this mention. 

The permanent beginnings of the 
Army were really "a tale of two 
cities". About June, 1882, a family 
by the name of Freer began to hold 
Salvation Army meetings in Toronto. 
In August of the same year officers 
arrived from the United States, and 
the work became officially recog- 
nized. 
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Before the same year ran out, a 
commissioning of officers took place 
in London* and less than six months 
later the Army had erected its first 
building in Toronto. One year later, 
on May 10, 1884, William Booth 
declared the Army in Canada to be 
a territorial command. In his official 
letter he declared: "Nobody can 
have bigger hopes than I have with 
regard to the future in Canada." 

If "there is a tide in the affairs of 
men" it was surely "taken at the 
flood" by Addie and Ludgate, by the 
Preers, and those who joined them. 
In few countries of the world has the 
Army "grown up" so commensur- 
ately with the nation itself. 



edge was dulled and a stern battle 
against indifference was necessary. 
And finally, a resurgence of spiritual 
effectiveness and public recognition, 
with almost a quarter million immi- 
grants moving into Canada under 
Salvation Army auspices, until the 
present, with the Army's steady 
growth, increasing services, and 
mounting goodwill. 

Canadian beginnings were drama- 
tic and splashed with colour. It was 
a honeymooning couple that began 
the work of the Army in Newfound- 
land. The bride was carried into 
large auditoria over the heads of the 



Displaced 



Only a century and a half earlier 
the native Indian was being dis- 
placed by his French and English 
conquerors. Only fifteen years be- 
fore the Army's appearance had the 
nation been born. There was no 
long history to make The Salvation 
Army seem like a "johnny-come- 
lately". Canadian history was only 
just being made, and The Salvation 
Army was a lively part of it. 

The history of The Salvation Army 
in Canada is easily segmented. First, 
a period of sweeping, incredible pro- 
gress despite sharp persecution. Then 
religious revival, flaming as no other 
before or since, leaping Cabot Strait 
to fan its way across Newfoundland; 
racing westward to the Pacific and 
Alaska; spanning 700 miles of ocean 
to burn brightly in the Islands of 
Bermuda. Then, difficulty; novelty's 
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At twenty-four years of age, Commis- 
sioner Thomai B. Coombes became the 
Canadian Territory's first leader. With the 
rank of Major he took command on June 
1st, 1864, and soon afterwards was 
promoted to the rank of Commissioner. 
Centres were opened with staggering 
rapidity. When he arrived in Toronto, 
with headquarters at 15 Esther Street 
(now Augusta Avenue}, Toronto, his 
!j financial resources were $25, and he 
' was glad to accept the hospitality of a 
merchant who took him to his home and 
offered accommodation for as long as he 
liked to stay. 




people, so great were the crushes for 
the first meetings. A field force of 
seven officers followed the sour- 
doughs to the Klondike during one 
of the world's most amazing rushes 
for gold. 

Carrying their own heavy packs, 
the Salvationists toiled over the 
Chilkoot Pass, then for thirteen days 
rowed the turbulent, glacial waters 
for more than five hundred miles, 
shooting rapids and avoiding sand 
bars, to "open fire" on Dawson City. 

Meanwhile miracles were happen- 
ing on the banks of the mighty Nass 
and Skeena Rivers, where native 
Indians drawn from totem worship 
and orgiastic potlatches welcomed 
adventuring, missionary officers. 
There was not only violence to con- 
tend against, but arson as well. 



Destroyed 



In one major city two new cita- 
dels were burned to the ground, one 
after the other, as soon as they were 
erected. There were pitched battles 
with knives and guns in cities where 
religious feelings ran high, with one 
memorable episode, now referred 
to as "the battle of the basilica", 
resulting in the wounding and 
maiming of Salvationists. 

Later, there was dramatic colour 
of a more sombre shade when, in 
1914, the Empress of Ireland collided 
with a Norwegian collier and sank 
in the icy waters of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. The tragedy carried 
167 Salvationists en route to an in- 
ternational congress, most of them 
leading officers, to a watery grave. 

But Salvation Army endeavour 
was not all colour; there was con- 
quest and consolidation as well. The 
sympathy of Salvationists resulted 
in the birth, in 1892, of the league of 
mercy^ — the visitation of the forgot- 
ten in home, hospital or other insti- ^ 
tution — a benign ministry that has ...^ 
since spread to many parts of the 
Army world. In 1894, the Army - 
Founder's Jubilee was marked in 
Canada by the inauguration of many 
notable social service projects. 

An Industrial Colony was set UP- 
A Salvation "Navy" took the gospel 

The War Cry 
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; AGO TWO ENGLISH 
ED A FLAG BEHIND 
RCHES A NATION-WIDE 

SALVATION IN CANADA 

is COLONEL ARNOLD BROWN, 
at Hath God Wrought?", history of 
ition Army in the Dominion, 




Th* mighty, roaring torrent ol Canada's Niagara Henaihae Falls allratls visitors, from near and far. 



to a seacoast and lakeshore. Depots 
and shelters for the homeless and 
the hungry, for the ex-prisoner and 
drunkard, were expanded. The 
"black maria" of the police was 
matched by the "red maria" of The 
Salvation Army. One vehicle took 
the unfortunates to prison, the other 
met them when released, and sped 
them to shelter and a new start. 

Later, came the most daring en- 
terprise of all. In 1906 a large hos- 
pital was opened in Winnipeg, the 
forerunner of a chain of general 
and maternity hospitals that now 
form part of a great network of 
social service facilities. 

Two world wars brought both 
heartache and opportunity to The 
Salvation Army in Canada, Red 
Shield services for the troops took 
Salvationists to all parts of the earth 
where Canadian soldiers were sta- 
tioned. Millions of comforts were 



prepared and distributed. Auxiliary 
officers accompanied the servicemen 
into battle areas to make a "home 
away from home" and to provide a 
"quiet place" that would fulfil its 
spiritual purpose despite the roar 
and agony. 

It is an astonishing and gratifying 
thing how swiftly and surely The 
Salvation Army in Canada was es- 
tablished as a force for righteous- 
ness. Its recognition as one of the 
major religious denominations, with 
membership in the Canadian Coun- 
cil of Churches, has prevented a 
blurring of first purposes by the 
phenomenal growth of the Army's 
social service enterprises, The 
Army's duality of structure-— deno- 
mination/agency — seems clear to 
the majority of Canadians, and pres- 
ent-day Salvationists intend to keep 
it so. A former prime minister of 
Canada, and, at the time of his re- 




cent death, chairman of The Salva- 
tion Army's National Advisory 
Board in Canada, the Rt. Hon. Ar- 
thur Meighen, P.C., stated the posi- 
tion succinctly: "Some say that The 
Salvation Army is a social welfare 
agency. That is a mistake! The Sal- 
vation Army is a strong religious 
force with an acute social consci- 
ence." 

Unquestionably, that "acute social 
conscience" has, in recent years, led 
to the erection of scores of magni- 
ficent, functional buildings serving 
all sorts of human ills: rehabilita- 
tion centres for men, Harbour Light 
centres for the treatment of alco- 
holics; homes for the care of un- 
married mothers; children's villages; 
probation accommodation for juve- 
nile delinquents; receiving and 
emergency homes; as well as some 
of the finest residences for aged 
men and women to be found any- 
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Impression «f one of 
the *arly-day meet- 
ing* in Canada, In 
many places th* 
Army was not pop- 
ular, bof shattering 
Mows were dealt at 
cynicism, Indifferent* 
and opposition, and 
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into a fortnldabla 
fore*. 
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where in this widespread Dominion. 

That "acute social conscience" has 
also led the Army in Canada into 
struggles against national evils with 
beneficent results to prostitutes, 
drug-addicts and the distressed. 

With 1,708 full-time officers serv- 
ing in corps, institution, hospital and 
school, supported by a devoted sol* 
diery, the Army has "made its way" 
with the Canadian people. 

Fervour 

Annually, by means of a gener- 
ously publicized national Red Shield 
appeal, the necessary moneys are 
contributed not only to help main- 
tain but to expand a work the 
nation admires. The future of the 
Army in Canada is a promising one. 
Spiritual fervour plus imaginative 
outreach in a country where natural 
resources are unlimited and human 
resources are continually increasing 
should mean, for The Salvation Ar- 
my in Canada, by the blessing of 
God, a future brighter than its aL- 
ready bright past. 

A former Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province of Ontario, the Hon. 
Albert Matthews, LL.D., once ob. 
served: "The influence and achieve- 
ments of The Salvation Army in 
Canada are out of all proportion to 
the number of its effectives; so 
much appears to be done by so few." 
It is not an inconsiderable few, 
however. From nearly 400 citadels, 
junior and senior soldiers move out 
with bands and banners to proclaim 
the "'unsearchable riches of Christ", 
To those same citadels still come 
those who need salvation and who, 
at the ever-evident Mercy-Seat, find 
it! 



Appreciated 



¥ * * 



It may be only eighty-three years 
since The Salvation Army manifest- 
ed itself in Canada— one man's gen- 
erous lifetime— but in that time, from 
the redhot purpose of two young 
Salvationists in. 1882, has grown the 
Movement which, in 1905, is a vital 
and appreciated part of Canadian 
life and thought and, it is hoped, an 
indispensable part of the Kingdom 
of God, 



August 28, 1965 
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"GO FOR SOULS AND GO FOR THE WORST" IS ONE OF THE SAYINGS OF 
WILLIAM BOOTH BEST KNOWN TO SALVATIONISTS. HERE IS EVIDENCE THAT 
THE ARMY OF TODAY HAS NOT FORGOTTEN THAT GOD-INSPIRED DIRECTION 

OF ITS FOUNDER. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY MIRACLES 



FORSAKEN AND 

IN THE 
GUTTER 



MY name is Charlie Cunningham. 
I live in America and this is my 
story. 

Almost from the start things went 
wrong for me. My father was al- 
ways drunk; he ill-treated my 
mother, whom I loved, I hated him, 
fretted because of him. He made 
home such a hell that I failed to get 
into high school. At least, that was 
my alibi. I blamed him for it. I 
couldn't concentrate on study, 
couldn't settle to anything. If those 
people who keep on about teenage 
crime would lock up criminal 
fathers I reckon they'd get some- 
where. 

Chronic 

My drinking started while I was 
still a child. I used to sip the rye 
whisky my father left hanging 
around. When I grew up and got 
a job it wasn't long before I was 
a chronic boozer. My nerves were 
"jumpy" before I was twenty, what 
with drink, worry about my mother, 
and hatred of the "old man". When 
he died Mom tried to get me 
sobered, persuaded me to go and see 
the priest. After I'd confessed and 
prayed awhile I felt better, full of 
good resolves. 

But it didn't work out. My mother 
died and there was nobody — every- 
one knew I drank too much. Some- 
one suggested Alcoholics Anony- 



Another in our series of true ac- 
counts of modern miracles offered 
as proof that the 100-year-old 
soul-saving mission of The Salva- 
tion Army is potent today. 



Told to and adapted 

for publication by 

LIEUT.-COLONEL 

BERNARD WATSON 



mous; I went to them. They were 
capable, friendly and for a time 
effective. My drinking came to a 
pro-tern, stop — pro~tem because of 
my own failure; don't blame them. I 
went to Yale University for a course 
of study of alcoholism and its treat- 
ment. The idea was that if I knew 
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HEART TO GOD-HAND TO MAN 

AN Army is made up of individuals for a common cause. The 

Salvation Army differs from other armies in the enemies 
it has chosen to vanquish and the weapons it employs in 
waging war. 

The enemies are suffering and need. Their weapons — 
love and understanding — are proffered with a sincere concern 
for the spiritual, emotional, physical and mental well-being 
of all men, regardless of race or religion. 

Who are the members of this unique Army? They are men 
and women who have dedicated their lives to serving others. 
While they lift up their hearts to God they reach out to grasp 
another's hand and lead the way to usefulness. 

Their success springs not only from the modern techniques 
they implement in fighting ancient ills, but also from the warmth 
and sympathy with which they approach each individual whom 
they serve. In addition to providing counselling, spiritual guid- 
ance, food, clothing and material aid, they add the priceless 
extra of compassion. 

Theirs is more than a career — it is a calling. The helping 
hand, extended in the countless cases where they are called to 
serve, is tendered with loving mercy and the firm conviction 
that one best serves Him by gently lifting up the least of His 
people, 
>»+♦♦♦♦♦♦»»»+♦♦♦+♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦»♦♦»♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦ 




He found a job as a waiter in New York . . . drinks for free. 



the devil inside me I might be able 
to manage him. For a time it 
worked. I became a counsellor for 
AA, trying to help others while suf- 
fering the tortures of the damned all 
the while. My throat was dry morn- 
ing, noon and night. I had no saving 
grace. Religion didn't come into it: 
I was on my own and I couldn't 
cope. 

Haunted 

The craving, the ghosts haunting 
me would not let me rest. I took off 
on a binge and found a job in the 
hills north of New York. There I 
made 250 dollars a month as a 
waiter, drinks for free; a quart of 
Scotch a day. No man can sustain 
this kind of drinking for long. Very 
soon I was on the New York Bowery, 
drinking rotgut, falling into the gut- 
ter, saliva drooling from my mouth 
as I lay unconscious. People passed 
by with looks of disgust upon their 
faces, like they did the man in the 
Bible who was left for dead in the 
ditch. I was suffering from malnutri- 
tion, living on public relief pay- 
ments, possessed of an insatiable 
thirst. As near dead as makes no 
difference, I ended up in Mount 
Vernon, a men's social centre of The 
Salvation Army in New York. 

The Salvation Army people don't 
go in for as many big words and 
college courses as some of the others 
but they are very strong on religion: 
simple, practical, everyday religion 
that's interested in common people 
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like me. The Brigadier at the centre 
soon had me on file as if he were 
F.B.I, and I a gangster. He found 
me a job; became a father-figure 
to me. Now, for the first time 
since my mother died I have a place 
of my own; friends, folk who came 
down to where I was, didn't just 
talk down to me from up front like 
the lecturers. . . , 

That's one thing about the Army, 
its got a heart: it found a way to 
my heart. The one thing I had never 
known was a belief that God loved 
me, that He could love me. I learned 
this at the Army and it made all the 
difference. I was "saved", as they 
say, and soon so busy as a convert 
that I had no time, no opportunity 
for drinking. Of course, I still had 
the thirst; the scientific boys are 
right about that. But you have to 
have a substitute, a sublimation — 
religion, friends, business — to hold 
the fort against the liquor. I feel 
safe with The Salvation Army. I am 
as sober as a judge, a judge that 
doesn't touch the stuff. 

Salvage 

My job is driving a truck, one of 
these salvage jobs that'll call and 
take the old "fridges", suits and pic- 
tures of grandfather that nobody 
want. I hope to get a flat any day, 
not too far from the Brigadier and 
Mount Vernon. Religion and the 
Army, with the prayers, the singing 
and the meetings, keep me straight- 
ened out. I'm a new man. 

The War Cry 



FOCUS ON 
FACTS 

ABOUT THE ARMY 
THAT FIGHTS FOR GOD 



THROUGHOUT the world the 
JL Army has twenly-nine gen- 
eral and forty-ono maternity 
hospitals, plus seventy-two dis- 
pensaries and clinics. Other 
medical activities include six 
leprosaria, ten institutes for the 
blind and two homes for crip- 
ples. There are also eighty-six 
maternity homes for unwed 
mothers, eleven homes for 
mothers with babies and young 
children, eleven women's in- 
dustrial homes and fourteen 
women's rescue homes. 

Some statistics of social 
activities include 357 hostels 
for homeless, 133 hostels for 
working persons, 205 men's 
industrial homes, five prison- 
gate homes, seven inebriates' 
homes and colonies, 1 37 even- 
tide homes and thirty-four 
hotels. 

• 
fT^HE following dates are of 
JL interest in a chronological 
table of important events in 
the Army's history* 

1878 The Christian Mission 
became The Salvation Army. A 
deed poll was executed, thus 
establishing the doctrines and 
principles of The Salvation 
Army. 

1 879 The first corps band 
was established at Consett. The 
Army now has over 39,000 
senior bandsmen and more 
than 15,000 young people's 
band members. 

1880 The first training home 
was opened. 

1890 Young people's work 
was organized throughout 
Great Britain, Catherine Booth 
was promoted to Glory on 
October 4 and in November 
the Founder's book, "In darkest 
England and the way out/' 
was published. 

1901 The first S.A. mission- 
ary hospital was founded at 
Nagercoil, India. 

1 903 A migration depart- 
ment was inaugurated. 

1 905 The first migrant ship 
chartered by the Army sailed 
for Canada. The freedom of 
London was conferred on the 
Founder, 

1912 General William Booth 
was promoted to Glary on 
August 12. He was succeeded 
as world leader by his son, 
Bramwell Booth, who was at 
that time the Chief of the Staff. 

1916 A pioneer party ar- 
rived in China. 

1929 Commissioner Edward 
Higgins was elected General. 

1 934 Commissioner Evan- 
geline Booth became the 
Army's fourth General. 

1939 The third high council 
elected Commissioner George 
Carpenter as the world leader, 

1 944 A service of thanks- 
giving marking the 1 00th anni- 
versary of William Booth's 
conversion was held in St, 
Paul's Cathedral, London. 

1946 General Albert Ors- 
born assumed command of the 
Army. 

1954 General Wilfred Kitch- 
ing became the Army's seventh 
world leader. 

1 963 Commissioner Frederick 
Courts was elected to succeed 
General Kitching. The Queen 
Mother opened a new Inter- 
national Headquarters. The 
former headquarters was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1941, 
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A CENTURY OF SERVICE TO GOD AND MAN 



A PICTORIAL SURVEY BY GARY KEANE AND NEVILLE RANDALL 



NO ONE IS SURE 
WHO FOUNDEPTHE 
SALVATION AWMV 
NEARLY 100 YEARS 
AGO— A MW0* 

A waww, 

THE MAN: WTU.IAM 
POOTH. BORN IN 
ENGL4NP t§£9. 
SON OF A BANKRUPT, 
APPRENTICED TO A 
PAWNBROKER. 
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Toawmnr 
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JULYt.lMS, WILLIAM BOOTH WAS 
ASKEP TO PREACH tN A TENT ON 
A DISUSED BURIAL GROUND &J 
L0NP0N. HE SW LONPONS 
EAST ENP, ITS POVERTY ANP VICE. 
ANP DECtPEP: '/ m&ftXMP 
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the booths 
stayed on, 
founded the 
east london 
christian 

MISSION. 

HE PERSUADED 
CWLDEfNTOSNS 
mWHK HSi THE 

street 7ll an 
abit audience 
gathered round, 

teWHBS, HCSTH-E 

often drunk, 

ti RVf YEARS 

they bought .. 
a large mission 
hall, n the 

PEOPLE* lAAJtKfT, 

WHfTCCHAPfL. 




TMf WOMAN: 

ammmm aujmforo 

a Sunday school 

TEACHER, M tBSff THEY 

met nptt rmMmm?, 

WTHOUT .HOMf. MONEY 
OR PfQSPiCTS, AM? 



A V&CB CRiiP *W. 

CATHf mtws. m mam?, 
Terser a^r m&mmr 



ospMma as a methodst 

" \ WON FAME AS 
A PBEACteK, YfAENSPlD 
TOUR ANP MNGfiJSf . 

A WTMXWTCS^SWS 
C0NWNBP 1 HUM TO CHINCH. 
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fame swap, ff ms 
tmu mwmse 

booth crossed out 

booth became 
general booth, 

commander of the 

SALVATION AKMlT. 



117ft. MEMBERS OF 
BOOTH'S CHRISTIAN 
MJS5S0N BECAME 
SOLDSERSW THE 
SALVATION ABNPf 
FIGHTING THE 
FORCES OF SIN, 
W£ACHm 
BECAMECmC&$; 
$LWQ8T£g$ 

FLAGS FOLLOWED. 
TKEN UNIFORMS, 
ANP BANDS. SAJP 
THE GENERAL: 

v uxts mt 

JtEUGKWAS 

i Luces mt 
7rA~fflr.* 
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WOMEN MOVED Efl0 UNIFORM AS 
hfLL AS MEN. SOKE COMMANDED 
SAlVATiON ARMY CORPS, FILED 
HAILS WITH THE ffl FERW3UR, ANP 
EMPTIED PUE5, 



CRIME ANP PEUNKENNESS 
DfCSEASEP. SOpJPM&WPf 



THE BREWERS RETALIATED, ENGAGE? 
THUGS TO BREAK UP ARWY MEETINGS 





IN ONS YEAR 

56 AKMY BiJlLPNGS 

WERE wrecker 

*69 SALVATIONISTS 
HEBE ATTACKED 

-THROW INTO 
TOS0N, uw/i7zr 

MiAM&PflXTHe 
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I0SO. SALVATION 
ARMY'S NO 2, 
6E0R6E RA1LTON, 

SET OFF WITH SEVEN 
WOMEN OFFICERS 
ANP TWO FLAGS 
FOR AMERICA. 
TOPAY THERi ARE 
AS MANY 
SALVATIONISTS W 
AMEBICA AS N 
BRfTAIN. 7/Af 
AtMyf/G#TSM 
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ISM. BOOTH CBOSSEP LONDON ON A FREEZING MGHT. 

PSSTfTU^S SHSVEREP UNPEff RAGS ANP NEWSPAPERS. 

HE 0RPEREP HJ5 SON BRAMWILL: *G£TA Wtf£WU$E 

—/wrwm rmr wu a®& iwsme wmms 

/XWf MFiam* REST SAlVATON HOSTEL FOR THE 
HOMELESS FOLLOWEP. TOW THERE ABE 42 N BRITAIN, 
370 TWlOUGmJT THE W0RLP. 





WO. AFTER 40 YEARS OF MAKtAGE, 
CATHEKM BOOTH PEVELOSEP CAJCER 
ANP ttBO. A SOKROWM5 GENERAL 
ASKEP: *M¥Ar/$ 7H£tigL&r 
Kif M£7DPC>? T THEN SET OUT 

to visrr his armies now fighting 

FOP CHRIST IN ALMOST EVERY 
COUNTRY IN THE W3RLP. 



THE BALVATlOtl ABArtY PROVIPEP 
A PRUNICARP'S RESCUE EOGAPE 
LONG HFOBE MCOHOL/CS 
AMCHYMOUS. AN ANTI-SWCIPE 
BUBEA0- THE FIRST HOMES 
FOR P1SCHABGEP PRISONERS 
ANP UNMAWIEP MOTHERS. 




1904-5. RECOGNmON CAME AT LAST. KING 
EDWARD VII BECEfVEP BOOTH AT THE 
PALACE, PRESIDENT THEOP0RE ROOSEVELT 
AT THE WHTTE HOUSE. LONPON, WHICH HAP 
ONCE. REVILED H5M, GAYS AMf 7ZF 

w&PQM of zhf arr. 
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AUGUST tO, 1912. 

VfiUJAM BOOTH, NOW 83, 
PSEP. N THE ABMY THEY 

CALL IT '/5RMKSP 70 

&aer* t funerals are 

A TIME FOR REJOJCING. 
THE DENSEST CROWDS 
THAT LONDON HAS 
F^EH SEEN REJOICED 
AS HE WENT TO 
REJOIN HJS &E10V£P 
CATHERINE AFTER 
22 YEARS. 
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WHERE THERE'3 A NEED 

A PHOTO REVIEW OF SOME OF THE ARMY'S MULTI-VARIED ACTIVITIES 
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Members of the Army's "League of 
Mercy" visit hospitals, nursing homes 
and institutions — wherever there (s sor- 
row, distress, loneliness and suffering. 
The League of Mercy was formed in 
1892. 

2. At tts social service centres the Army 
helps men to get on their feet, spirit- 
ually, mentally and physically, its work 
programme includes the repairing and 
renovating of salvageable articles which 
are subsequently sold or given to the 
needy. 



4, Women of the "Home League", formed 
in Canada in 1914, work on quilt which 
will be sold and money used for mis- 
sionary or corps projects. The four-fold 
alms of the Home League are worship, 
education, fellowship and service. 

5. The modern methods of communication 
by radio and television are being used 
Increasingly by the Movement to pro- 
claim the message of the Gospel, 

The supreme purpose of the Army is to 
win people for Christ. The street meeting 
is one method long used by Salvationists 
to reach those who will not enter a 
place of worship. 

7, Across Canada there are twenty-two 
homes for senior citizens, designed to 
care for those who require a "kind hand 
and a patient heart" to succour and 
help them. 
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The Prevention Of 

Prostitution 




AN EXTRACT 
FROM THE 
ARMY'S CENT- 
ENARY YEAR 
VOLUME: "A 
HUNDRED 
YEAR'S WAR 1 



Lovt and undemanding undtr Hi* Army's wing. 



IT is in the prevention of prostitu- 
tion that The Salvation Army 
plays one of its greatest roles. The 
Maywood Home at Vancouver illus- 
trates this aptly. Brigadier Jean 
Wylie and her staff care for about 
forty women and girls who have 
been sexual delinquents. They 
notice, incidentally, that not only 
the consciences of the persons in* 
volved but the concern of the com- 
munity is in process of being blunted 
in its reaction to this moral problem. 

Many parents encourage their 
daughters to "date" from the age of 
about twelve years. There is a 
scatter-brained idea of social pres- 
tige in this, even a vague belief that 
it is psychologically necessary for a 
girl-child not to feel "isolated", un- 
duly repressed or frustrated as she 
grows up. Many parents want their 
girls to mature early and, of course, 
"normally". So it happens that car 
rides or "dates" with sundry boy 
friends are permissible long before 
some of the girls are mature enough 
to cope with the hazards involved. 

If Salvation Army social officers 
were not too busy, and too sensible, 
their books and newspaper revela- 
tions on these highly scandalous 
subjects could be very lucrative. 
Captain Marguerite Lloyd, on the 
staff at Maywood, is a professionally 
trained social scientist whose case- 
work material would make some 
newspaper feature-writer envious. 

ERRING 

Prom her own association with 
the erring girls in her care she finds 
that at twelve years, or soon after, 
some of them become quite con- 
vinced that they are in love. When 
the girl has been to court, sometimes 
after being found pregnant, a mal- 
adjusted family relationship is 
usually revealed as the causative 
factor. There is no true child-parent 
relationship, 



Sometimes the 
father is a with- 
drawn alcoholic, 
isolated by business 
commitments, o r 
engaged in more or 
less permanent acri- 
monious relation- 
ship with the wife. Teenage 
girls often confess that their moral 
breakout is to "get even" with 
parents they feel have let them 
down. 

Janice has light brown hair: she 
is fifteen. She has had two step- 
mothers since her own mother died 
in childbirth. Neither with the step- 
mothers nor her father has she had 
a happy relationship. She found 
affection with a boy who conspired 
with her to flout every wish of her 
parents. Her imagined love for the 
boy was really an expression of re- 
sentment against her father. 

ADOPTION 

When she came to Maywood they 
not only had to arrange adoption for 
the baby but also to separate her 
from the boy whose influence upon 
her was wholly bad. Janice resisted 
for a long time, not so much because 
she loved the boy but because to 
give him up meant victory for her 
father. 

After much patience and prayer 
the Salvationists succeeded. Janice 
responded to the influence of the 
staff, to the religion which moti- 
vated Maywood, and to the belated 
overtures of her family. The baby 
was adopted. Janice went back to 
school with a good chance of not 
beginning where she left off. 

There are reasons for thinking 
that this sort of experience, which 
in times past was more usually per- 
manently damaging, can now be for- 
gotten. A changed public outlook, 
greater skill among social workers, 



This account of Salvationist endeavour in 

Vancouver is but one example of the 

Army's many-sided social activities. 




allow many of the girls to survive, 
with varying degrees of composure 
and resiliance, the fate the Vic- 
torians regarded as "worse than 
death". 

Clementine's father was a com- 
pany director, though this did not 
make him react with greater en- 
lightenment when he learned of his 
daughter's misconduct. His wife was 
a socialite; both had long neglected 
the girl. By providing her with 
generous pocket money, a good 
school, good clothes and a small car 
of her own, they considered they 
were free of further commitment. 
What they did not give was them- 
selves. Neither were mature people. 

REVOLT 

What the girl needed, of course, 
was to share their lives, their love. 
They could not comprehend this, or 
interpret the various, obvious sig- 
nals of imminent revolt. Mother had 
one formula of putting everything 
right; to take darling Clementine on 
a shopping spree. She equated love 
with bestowing the easily gained 
fruits of the acquisitive society. 



There was no real communication 
with the girl. She was alone in her 
own home. 

When she was eighteen years old 
she left home, found an apartment, 
and began a search for the affection 
she had been so long denied, She 
found it — after a fashion. Coming 
from such a background, she had a 
high potential for seduction. After 
a fleeting love affair, which left her 
pregnant, the putative father van- 
ished. She went home, where her 
parents just refused to talk about 
her plight. It was beyond their com- 
prehension that what she had done 
was, in part, a result of their own 
shortcomings. 

INDIFFERENT 

As money was available, the girl 
was able to go to a private clinic. 
The baby was adopted. Everything 
was kept quiet. Then Clementine 
went back to school and everything 
continued as it was before. 

Mom and Dad did not change 
their ways but hoped that their err- 
ing daughter would change hers. 
She did not. After another year 
or so the girl was "in trouble" 
again. This time she said, "Send me 
to The Salvation Army. They have 
good homes. They can help me." 
She was accepted for Maywood, 

Two babies notwithstanding, the 
officers found that the girl's problem 
was not sex. For the men to whom 
she had given herself, for the expe- 
rience which resulted in her con- 
ceiving, she was more or less in- 
different. She was impelled towards 
her actions by a love-hate relation- 
ship with the parents who had 
failed her. 

SELF-RESPECT 

The officers at Maywood tried to 
make her see that she had cheap- 
ened herself, that the restoration of 
chastity would give her self-respect. 
She remembered with deep nostal- 
gia the innocence and idealism of 
her childhood when she had been a 
Girl Guide. She exclaimed, "If only 
I could be like that again!" 

Salvation Army officers have great 
faith: "You can," they told her. She 
began to put her parents out of her 
life, and find herself. She must be- 
come a woman. God would help her. 
The Maywood officers witnessed a 
wonderful transformation in her, as 
they prayed and laughed and be- 
came good friends with Clementine. 

The astonishing fact is that, after 
all, she went back home to those 
inadequate parents whose selfishness 
had contributed so much to her 
sufferings. Instead of wanting them, 
she was ready now to give herself 
to them. 
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INFORMATIVE 

ITEMS ABOUT 

THE ARMY 

"TTfE Salvation Army is operating 
in 71 countries and colonies of 
the world. Its officers and soldiers 
preach and teach in 147 languages. 
Throughout the world the Army 
publishes 136 newspapers and maga- 
zines, their total circulation figure 
mounting to more than 1 $50,000 
copies per issue. 

* * • 

The first complete outfit of Sal- 
vation Army uniform was u>orn on 
February 14, 1880, in Whitechapel 
(England), by Commissioner itailton 
and seuen women officers, on the 
occasion of their farewell for the 
United States. Arrayed in "hallelu- 
jah bonnets" and blue serge uni- 
forms, this formidable little band of 
warriors sailed in the S.S. Australia 
to invade America. The event created 
a sensation. 

* -fr * 

There are slightly more than 
19,000 active officers in The Salva- 
tion Army today, of whom approxi- 
mately 11,000 are women. The 
Movement had one woman General; 
there are at present ttao toomen 
Territorial Commanders. There were 
three women Commissioners as 
members of the last High Council. 
(If these figures seem low, consider 
that there are in the United States 
Congress two women senators, 10 
representatives, and a woman presi- 
dent has yet to be elected!) 

* * • 

In training for Salvation Army 
officership, women are required to 
undergo the same course of educa- 
tion and field work as the men. 

* * * 

Women are serving today in var- 
ious fields for tohich they are 
particularly fitted. They are corps 
commanders — pastors and preachers; 
they are social workers, nurses, 
teachers; they visit the sick, the sor- 
rowing, the wayward; they help to 
heal the wounds of sin and of dis- 
ease. They give leadership to activi- 
ties which are vital to family life. 
They are executives and adminis- 
trators, secretaries and bookkeepers. 
Where there is need, there is an 
Army woman 1 . 

* # • 

Women's role in the Army is as 
it was 100 years ago — to march 
shoulder to shoulder with Army men 
in the war against sin, disease, pov- 
erty. Her opportunities are as un- 
limited as her capabilities. Her 
"parish" is as small as Tier own home 
or as large as the toorld. 

* * • 

Of approximately 12,000 individ- 
uals sought by Salvation Army mis- 
sing persons' bureaux around the 
world in one year, more than 7,150 
were found, according to the most 
recent statistical report. 

* * • 

The Order of Distinguished Auxil- 
iary Service was instituted in 1941 
to express The Salvation Army's ap- 
preciation of those outside its ranks 
who have furthered its work. The 
roll of membership totals 95. 



We RELIEVE 



A 

STATEMENT 

OF SALVATIONIST 

BEUEFS 

WE BELIEVE that the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments were given by inspiration 
of God, and that they only con- 
stitute the divine rule of Chris- 
tian faith and practice. 

WE BEUEVE there is only one 
God, who is infinitely perfect, the 
Creator, Preserver and Governor 
of all things, and who is the only 
proper object of religious wor- 
ship. 

WE BEUEVE that there are 
three persons in the Godhead, the 
Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, undivided in essence and 
co-equal in power and glory. 

WE BEUEVE that in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ the divine and 
human natures are united so that 
He is truly and properly God, 
and truly and properly man. 

WE BELIEVE that our first 
parents were created in a state 
of irmocency, but by their dis- 
obedience they lost their purity 
and happiness, and that in conse- 
quence of their fall all men have 
become sinners totally depraved, 
and as such are justly exposed to 
the wrath of God, 




WE BELIEVE that the Lord 
Jesus Christ has by His suffering 
and death made an atonement for 
the whole world, so that whoso- 
ever will may be saved. 

WE BELIEVE that repentance 
toward God, faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ and regeneration by 
the Holy Spirit are necessary to 
salvation. 

WE BELIEVE that we are justi- 
fied by grace through faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and that he 
that believeth hath the witness in 
himself. 

WE BELIEVE that continuance 
in a state of salvation depends 
upon continued obedient faith in 
Christ, 



WE BEUEVE that it is the 
privilege of all believers to be 
"wholly sanctified'* and that their 
"whole spirit and soul and body" 
may "be preserved blameless 
unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ" (I Thess. 5:23). 

WE BELIEVE in the immor- 
tality of the soul, in the resurrec- 
tion of the body, in the general 
judgment at the end of the world, 
in the eternal happiness of the 
righteous and in the endless pun- 
ishment of the wicked. 



WHAT IS THE 
SALVATION ARMY? 

rE SALVATION ARMY, 
founded in 1865, is an In- 
ternational religious and char- 
itable movement organised 
and operated on a military 
pattern, and Is a branch of the 
Christian church. 

The motivation of the Move- 
ment is love for God and a 
practical concern for the needs 
of humanity. This is expressed 
by a spiritual ministry, the 
purposes of which are to 
preach the gospel, disseminate 
Christian truths, provide per- 
sonal counselling, and under- 
take tiie spiritual, moral and 
physical rehabilitation of all 
persons in need who come 
within its sphere of influence, 
regardless of race or creed. 

To carry out its purpose, 
The Salvation Army has estab- 
lished a widely-diversified pro- 
gramme of religious and social 
welfare services which are de- 
signed to meet the needs of 
children, youth and adults in 
all age groups. 



THE ARMY MUSI BE "GAY" YET AGGRESSIVE 



(Continued from page 4) 



the Church universal of which The 
Salvation Army is an integral part, 
we do not exist for our own benefit. 

The Army came into being be- 
cause a man and his wife cared for 
people as people. To William Booth 
people did not constitute a congre- 
gation on which he could practise 
his own eloquence. Far from en- 
hancing his sense of self-importance, 
the increasing numbers who sur- 
rounded him drained him still 
further of virtue. Such was his dis- 
interested love for his converts that 
he tried to detach them from him- 
self and send them to one or other 
of the historic churches. But when 
they refused to go, the same concern 
for their welfare compelled him to 
provide them both with articles of 
faith and the ordered means of 
grace. 

So in its centenary year The Sal- 
vation Army is found with a stated 
body of doctrine, a trained and com- 
missioned leadership and a dis- 
ciplined world membership. What 
future changes may take place in its 
domestic structure is as God may 
guide- Certainly no Harold Begbie 



of the future in any biography of a 
General still to be will have cause 
to head one of his chapters: "The 
troubles of an overworked and suf- 
fering autocrat," 

But more important is that this 
Movement, the youngest among 
many brethren, shall share with its 
elders in the Faith those divine in- 
sights which it has been granted. 

For example: that saving faith in 
Christ and not any ecclesiastical 
ceremony is necessary to salvation; 
that holiness has to do with persons 
not with places i that obedience to 
Jesus as Lord is essential for all 
who would continue to know Him 
as Saviour; that divine grace can be 
fully experienced without material 
aids; that men or women, single or 
married, can truly be ministers of 
God; and that the people of God — 
individually as well as collectively 
— must be a missionary people else 
they cease to be His people. 

For ourselves, we would seek to 
retain our original sense of mission 
to the unconverted, and thus find in 
our initial impulse our constant 
purpose. 
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GENERALS 

of 

Slii* Jpaluatuui Army 




• At thirty-six years of 
age William Booth began 
the ministry in East Lon- 
don which was to even- 
tuate in The Salvation 
Army. Despite fierce op- 
position, including that of 
a "skeleton army," the 
Founder and first general persevered until his 
death in 1912. 

• During the administration (1912-29) of 
William Bramwell Booth, eldest son of the 
Founder, Salvation Army work was begun in at 
least twenty countries and colonies, and the cor- 
nerstone was laid for the International Training 
College in London. 

• General Edward Higgins was the first In- 
ternational Leader to be elected to office, his pre 



FREDERICK COUTTS 
Elected 1963 



National Commander of 
The Salvation Army in 
the United States. 
ft 
• Dark clouds of war 
covered the world during 
the leadership of General 
George Carpenter (1939- 
46) . However, the General, a prolific and talent- 
ed writer, used the Army's international press to 
challenge, inspire, comfort and stir his soldiers 
of peace. 

ft 

• The poetic and the practical were uniquely 
combined in the personality of General Albert 
Orsborn (1946-54). Writer of some of the songs 
best-loved by Salvationists, he also directed the 
Army's rebuilding on the World War II ruins. 

ft 

• During his term (1954-63) General Wil- 



decessor having been appointed by the Founder. During his five- fred Kitching, who earlier had gained renown as a composer, 

year term (1929-34) the work of The Salvation Army continued travelled extensively on Army business and saw the completion 

both to flourish and to expand. of a new International Headquarters building. 

• A gifted orator, musician and administrator, General Evan- • Known by Salvationists as a writer, speaker and scholar, 

geline Booth was the first and only woman to hold the Army's General Frederick Coutts was chosen in 1963 to guide The Salva- 

highe^office. Prior to her Generalship (1934-39) she served as tion Army into its second century of service to God and man* 
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